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For the New England Farmer. 


BOOK FARMING. 


The advantages of the farmer’s study of scientific 
works, and of his attention to those branches of 
general knowledge which bear on his profession, 
cannot be too strongly nor too frequently urged. 
Once it was considered quite inconsistent with his 
practical good sense, should he give heed to the 
hints and theories of those works which pertain to 
the analysis of matter, or which treat of the com- 
ponent parts of the material on which his labors 
are spent, or which let him into the secrets of na- 
ture, with which his own pursuits are intimately 
connected, Such studies and the experiments to 
which they lead were derided, and it is to be re- 
gretted that this prejudice yet lingers among us. 
Book farmers, as they are sneeringly called, are 
yet too scarce. Yet why, let us ask, should the 
agriculturist be intuitively possessed of knowledge 
in the successful pursuit of his labors, to a sreater 
degree than obtains with any other individual ? 
Do we find that any occupation of life has never 
received from the advances of science and knowl- 
edge a proportionate benefit? How can he, to 
whom the earth shall yield its wondrous increase, 
be enabled to say to it, give me the entire compen- 
sation for my labors, without the experience of 
those who have preceded him in those same labors ? 
The simplest farmer then, is indebted if not to 
books, yet to the inaterial and stuff of which these 
despised books are made. The very compost he 
uses in the shape of manure froim his barn yard, ex- 
perience had to tell him was necessary to his cul- 
ture. Andif stern necessity obliges him to have 
constant recourse to the study of the operations of | 
nature in his own experience, where can be the 
danger or the harm of e:nploying the experience of 
a higher character, which the various works of 
modern science have put into his liands ? 

It has been much the fashion, Mr Editor, to Jaud 
the pursuits of farming, and unlike most fashions, 
this is an excellent one — But we should not for- | 
get, that while farming was the first occupation of | 
man, yet it is dependant on every other pursuit for | 
its success. To sink it to the Ievel of its primi. | 
tive condition, by denying it al! the means which | 
Providence and the energies of the mind have fur- 
nished, will most assuredly brine it speedily into | 
contempt. Every thing else has gone on progres- | 
sively, and why should this, the most curious and | 
wonderful in its details and end, be an exception 2} 
We could wish that every young man in our coun- | 
try villages destined for this occupation, was ena- | 
bled to receive that education by which he should 
become the intelligent «1d inquiring culturist. Then | 
would agriculture rise to the rank to which it was | 
destined, and the barren rocks and wildernesses of 
our country would blossom like the rose, 

Modern researches live demonstrated the capa- | 
bility of every natural soil, however unpropitious 
to appearance, of producing in abundance some | 





thus rendered productive, and increased agricultu- 
ral means would necessarily promote increased 
prosperity. 

Around me are farms of wide extent and of im- 
poverished condition. And why impoverished ? 
Because, first, too much has been hitherto tilled, 
and, second, because the old-fashioned culture has 
been pursued. A little book farming, 1 am cer- 
tain, would remedy this evil in no slight degree. 
Why were those old rye fields suffered to become 
moving deserts, threatening destruction by their 
drifting sands ? 


the seed was their crop. A little book knowledge 


would have taught my neighbors a better course of 


culture, and when it is too late, or their 
means are diminished, they 
of their ways. Who would have thought, before 
the times of book farming, of a single farmer's 
realizing from his orchard some fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in the sale, not of the old fashion and almost 
worse than useless cider, but of first rate and de- 
licious apples for the table. From whence came 


these varieties of fruit, yes and of grain, but from 


now 
begin to see the evil 


For years scarcely the value of 


the researches of book-makers, and whence their | 


produce, but from the book farmers. Let then no 
heed be given to the vulvar sneers of the ignorant 
in such matters, or of the prejudiced and wilfully 
blind. Thanks to Providence that we live in the 
age of books and learning, and that the human 
mind is busily employed in those pursuits which 


will tend to the benefit, not of individuals, but of 


mankind. 

The writer, though no farmer in practice, yet 
esteems himself, (and perhaps this is his vanity,) 
no idle or careless looker-on the pursuits of the ag- 
ricultural interests. T'o of his fellow 
citizens does he accord a more hearty respect, and 


no class 


for their progress and success no one wishes more. 
Persuaded of the intimate connection of every 


| branch of science with their pursuits, he anticipates 


anew era in the cause of agriculture, when the 
prejudices and errors of the past shall be swept 
away. t. 
THE TREATMENT OF 
There are so many erroncous notions prevalent 
in the community respecting injured or diseased 
domestic animals, and such injuri- 
ous practices as a 


SICK ANIMALS. 


unnatural and 
consequence of these incorrect 
views, that no apology is necessary for an attempt 
to subserve the cause and interests or these useful 
creatures, whe, if they had tongues to speak, would 
tell sad tales of the wrongs to which they have 
been, and still are, too often subjected. 

We do not propose to give an essay on the par- 
ticular cases that require attention—our object is 
rather very briefly to ask the owners of domestic 
anitpals to be guided by a few correct principles, 
which are applicable to nearly all cases,and which 
will at least prevent our doing harm where we are 
not able to effect much good. 


In the first place, then, we would insist, that 
when an animal is well he never requires any ined- 


against his being dosed with articles that are said 
to be good fora particular disease, without any 
reference to its violence or the symptoms, as com- 
mon sense would dictate ; that remedies the most 
opposite in their character and effects may be e- 
qually advantageous in different periods of a case. 

Always distrust the man and the remedy, when 


your friend declares that an article is always 
‘good’ ora ‘certain cure’ for a disease, without 


reference to its symptoms—prescribing for the 
name of the disease, rather than the disease itself: 
this is the very essence of quackery, in man or 
beast. 

A large proportion of the diseases of animals 
closely resemble those of the human family, re- 
quire a treatment conducted upon the same general 
principles—with some variations and some peculi- 
arities, it is true, but none of those outrageous de- 
partures from common sense which are too frequent- 
ly witnessed, 

A horse with pleurisy, or inflammation of the 
lungs, or apoplexy, requires a widely different 
treatment from one with colic or with worms. There 
is no more mystery about the diseases of a horse 
or an ox than about those of a man, and a viola- 
tion of natural Jaws is as productive of pain and in- 


| jury in one as the other. 


There is, too, a great propensity every where to 


| resort to active treatment in all cases—a feeling 
‘that is encouraged by the ignorant or designing 


for selfish purposes. An adviser in sickness is of- 
ten most useful and shows most skill where he on- 
ly tells what is to be avoided and waits for indica- 
tions for more active measures—doing little more 
than preventing ignorant but well-meaning per- 
sons from interfering with salutary changes that 
inay be going on. 

Remember that there restorative power in 
nature, to which it is always better to trust, than 
to direct active remedies without knowing for what 
particular purpose they are given. 

There is never occasion for the administration 
of the disgusting combinations which the poor ani- 


is a 


‘mal is made to swallow, froin the whim of an igno- 


rant horse or cow doctor. Many a fine beast has 
been lost by his owner trusting to such prescrip- 
tions. 

When your animal has fever, nature would 
dictate that all stimulating articles of diet or medi- 
cine should be avoided. Bleeding may be neces- 
sary to reduce the force of the circulation—purging, 
to remove irritating substances from the bowels— 
moist, light and easily digested food, that his weak- 
ened digestion may not be oppressed—cool drinks, 
to allay thirst, and to some extent, compensate for 
diminished secretions—rest and quiet, to prevent 
undue excitement in his system, and so on through 
the whole catalogue of diseases——but nothing to 
be done without reason. Carry out this principle 
and you will probably do much good—hardly great 
harm ;—go on any other, and your measures are 
more likely to be productive of injury than benefit. 
But, as we have before said, our object now is not 
to speak of diseases in detail—it is rather to en- 
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courage our agricultural friends to think before believed the account ; but finally all were obliged | per are taken bold of by the screw, broken to 
they act—to have a reason that will bear examina- to believe the fact, though reluctant to repeat the pieces, and then they fall through the grate into a 
tion for every step in the management of a sick or €Xperiment. I am this year using the same discov- | spout, by which they are guided to the millstones. 


injured animal—to remeimber they have a powerful ery and process of cob meal, and can show better | 


assistant in nature, if she is fairly used—and that |8Wine than any of my neighbors can produce of the 


‘ | ” 
specifics, as they are called, are much fewer and | 84me age. 


Jess to be trusted than their proprietors would 
have us believe. We might, indeed, almost sum 
up what we would desire in one general direction 
of five words—rTkFAT YOUR BRUT! S LIKE MEN.— 
Farmer's Cabinet. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


GRINDING CORN IN THE EAR, 


“Messrs Epirors—Can you, or any of your 
subscribers, vive any information on the additional 
value that would be conferred by grinding the 
cobs with the corn for feeding animals; and if any, 
what kind of mill would be the best for grinding ? 

A Corn Grower.” 

Some experiments have been made in this coun- 
try to teet the value of the cob when ground with 
corn, as an article of food, and we believe they 
uniformly proved successful ; but the difficulty of 
providing fixtures for grinding, and the little atten- 
tion usually paid in this country to savings of this 
kind, has had the effect to prevent the attention of 
farmers from being much directed to this mode of 
preparing food for animals, Thata great saving 
would be made in feeding corn meal, by grinding 
the cob with the grain, might be reasonably infer- 
red from the fact that when corn meal is fed to 
horses, it requires to be mixed with some coarser 
food, such as cut straw or hay; and that so mixed, 
a smaller quantity causes the animal to thrive bet- 
ter, and perform work as well, as a larger quantity 
of meal without such mixture would. Pure corn 
meal does not appear to sufficiently distend the 
stomach to bring into exercise its digestive facul- 
ties fully, without taking so much as to clog that 
organ and impair its functions eventually. For 
this reason, a mixture of less nutritive materials is 
desirable ; and one of our most successful feeders 
of pork has assured us, that he always mixed oats 
with his corn, in the proportion of ofe fourth, pre- 
vious to grinding, and thinks he should find a profit 
in exchanging corn for oats, bushel for bushel, 
rather than feed the former toe his pigs clear. It 
appears, from recorded experiments, that the cob, 
though doubtless possessing no inconsiderable por- 
tion of nutriment in itself, make about the requisite 
mixture with the grain, and hence is of great value 
tor the purpose of feeding, 

In the N. E Farmer, for 1825, may be found a 
communication from the Rev. H. C. Perley, giving 
the history of some experiments made by him in 
feeding with corn and cob meal. Mr Perley broke 
his corn and cobs together by pounding, and the 
mixture was then ground in common corn millstones, 
“Meal made of this composition, I scalded, and 
made about as thick as common hasty pudding ; or 
mixed about one peck of meal with three pecks of 
boiled potatoes, thickened to the consistency of 
pudding. With this kind of food and what wash 
was made in the family, | constantly fed my swine ; 
there were none in the neighborhood grew so fast, 
or were fit to kill so early in the autumn. The 
neighbors were surprised that my hegs looked so 
white and grew so well, being fed as they were, 
with cob meal, potatoes, and the wash of four cows. 


i pecks per day. 














Mr Perley had one batch of bread 
made of this mixed meal, combined with rye flour 
in the usual proportions, and found it as light, 
inoist, sweet, and palatable, as that made from pure 
corn meal. 

According to Dr Mease, the practice of grinding 
corn with the cob, is common among the German 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania. They consider the 
practice as a great improvement in the feeding of 
corn, and many of their mills have an apparatus for 
grinding. Dr Mease adds, that “corn meal alone 
is too nourishing or heating, and it is, therefore, 
by those who use it, mixed with a portion of cut 
straw, and coarsely ground rye or shorts, and in 
this state constitutes the daily food of that fine 
body of draught horses that do so much credit to 
our carters and draymen of Philadelphia, and thie 
industrious farmers of the state at large.” 

That the cob of corn contains considerable nour- 
ishment in itself, is very probable; indeed, instan- 
ces are on record, in which poor people, in times of 
a scarcity of food for animals, have converted then 
to a good use by pounding and boiling them, and 
feeding out with a small quantity of cut corn Jeaves 
or straw. On such food, cattle have some time 
subsisted, and even seemed to be in good heart, if 
not to thrive. 


In the Mass. Agric. Reports for 1823, is a com- 
munication from Mr Rice, of Shrewsbury, on the 
subject of feeding cattle, which constituted a part 
of his business, in the course of which he gives an 
account of one of his experiments in using cob 
meal. 


“The second year, if I mistake not, in which 1 
made use of cob meal, I thought I would try an ex- 
periment by feeding one ox with corn and oats 
ground, the other with corn and cobs, having a 
yoke of oxen so even matched, that no one who 
viewed them was satisfied which was the best; ac- 
cordingly 1 fed them as above. The cob is compu- 
ted to make a little more than one third, therefore, 
I mixed the other with one third oats as was my 
former mode. J gave each ox an equal quantity 
at a time, except the one which had corn and oats 
sometimes became dainty, and would not eat his 
allowance, while the other kept a regular course. 
The allowance for both was a little over three 
When taken to narket and killed, 
they weighed twentyeight hundred and a half; the 
one fed on corn and oats weighing half a hundred 
the most, while the one fed on corn and cob meal 
was considered half a dollar per cwt. the best beef. 
The one fed on corn and cobs had 163 lbs. of tal- 
low, the other 162 lbs.” 

From this, and other experiments, it would seem 
that cobs ground with corn, add to its value for the 
purposes of feeding, nearly or quite as much as 
would the same quantity of oats. If such is the 
case, there can be little room for doubt as to the 
propriety of making the practice of grinding the 
cob with the corn general, where this grain is used 
for feeding. 

The mill used in Pennsylvania, is one invented 
by Evans, and much resembles the ordinary plaster 
mill in its operations. A cast iron screw revolves 
over a grate fixed in the bottom of a strong hopper 


Some ridiculed the notion, others disputed and dis- ‘iron lined, The ears of corn thrown into the hop- 





Dr Mease, however, strongly condemns the use of 
the same mill for grinding both plaster and cobs, as 
without great precaution, the plaster will be mixed 
with the cob meal, and produce dangerous concre- 
tions in the intestines of the animal eating it. In 
some parts of the country a common pair of mill- 
stones are used, the opening in the upper being 
made larger than usual, and the stones being more 
bosomed out, or made to fit less close in the inner 
part, than when used for grain. It is believed that 
corn in the cob might be broken sufficiently fine in 
a common iron bark will, to admit being ground in 
ordinary mill stones without difficulty. We should 
think that in any district where Indian corn is ex- 
tensively grown, a miller would find it for his inte- 
rest to attach a cob cracker to his machinery, as 
we are confident the farmers would find themselves 
well repaid by the great saving and superiority of 
the mea] so made, for feeding. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Sept. 26, 1840. 


From Mr William Hurd, of Newton; choice 
specimens of Spice, Hervey, and Cat-head apples, 
Blood Peaches and Quinces. 

From Samuel Walker, Esq., Roxbury ; two va- 
rieties of pears, names unknown—one of fine fla- 
vor—a desirable kind. 

Froin Hon. Elijah Vose, Dorchester ; fine speci- 
mens of Yellow Rarcripe and Orange Clingstone 
peaches. 

From S. Downer, Esq., Dorchester; Pond’s seed- 
ling, Isabella, Catawba, and Miller's Burgundy 

rapes, 

From Hall J. Howe, Esq., South Boston; supe- 
rior specimens of Isabella Grapes. 

From Joseph G. Coolidge, Esq, Cambridge; a 
fine specimen of Red apples, name unknown, now 
in eating—in size, color and flavor similar to the 
Red Juneating. 

From Dr. Burnett, of , by Mr Walker; a 
fine specimen of the Burnett pear. 

From Nathaniel Clapp, Esq., Dorchester ; Bro- 
cas Bergamot pears—which for size and flavor 
have nct been excelled at any exhibition; also the 
Heathcote, not in eating. 

From Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton; Teton 
de Venus and Lemon Clingstone peaches of extra 
size and beauty ; also a large kind, name unknown, 
and a Seedling, past eating. 

From Miss Gills, Washington street, Boston ; 
a Seedling pear, from the Bartlett. This tree has 
shown fruit for three or four years past; and has 
given evidence of its excellence for size, beauty 
and flavor worthy of its progenitor. The commit- 
tee have named it the Gill pear. 

From Frederick Tudor, Esq., Nahant; Belle et 
Bonne, Bleeker’s Meadow, Bezi Vaet, Pope’s Qua- 
ker, Napoleon and Buffum pears; Reinet Gour- 
mand apples and Sweetwater grapes ; all field cul- 
ture at Nahant. Mr Tudor has shown good taste 
in his selection of fruits, and his cultivation is an 
evidence that none need despair. His exhibition 
of pears will rank with the best. 

For the Committee, 
BENJ. V. FRENCH, 








A good life is the best philosophy. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE 
LAND SOCIETY. 


The Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry held their annual meet- 
ing at Pawtuxet on the 23d of Sept. inst. 

To their honor be it said, that from a high sense 


IS- 


of the moral obligation which was considered due | 


to the public, the standing committee agreed to 
dispense with al] show and parade, and substitute 
a more mental and enlightened course: it being 
admitte. that no useful instruction can possibly re- 


sult from the scranble of a ploughing match, or | 
from the exhibition of a few animals that were | 


reared inthe immediate neighborhood: (for those 
at a distance can not be driven.) 

The time has long since passed when household 
manufactures required the fostering aid of a socie- 
ty. As the staple products of the soil can not be 
exhibited, written statements of the mode and cost 
of cultivation are necessarily made out and for- 
warded to the committee on agriculture :—butter 
and cheese are examined at an appointed time and 


place :—all agricultural experiments, for which | 


premiums are offered, are adjudged also from the 
written statements of the applicants. 

Under this improved arrangement, the disgrace- 
ful and demoralizing effect of drawing together, as 
formerly, an intemperate rabble, is wholly avoided. 
The Society have acted under the meritorious influ- 
ence of this consideration, that whatever promotes 
intemperance is wholly inconsistent with their pro- 
fession of encouragement to domestic industry. 
Perhaps on this ground it is not in the least objec- 
tionable that they should deny the use of wine at 
their annual dinners. Wine may promote convivi- 
ality on festive occasions ; stil] it must be admitted 
that excitement drawn from a higher source is pre- 
ferable. ‘lhe rising generation of young husband- 
men have come to congratulate each other that 
their fathers have elevated the standard of mental 
improvement in the broad field occupied by the 
yeomanry of our country. ‘Their progress is and 
must remain to be onward. ‘Those benevolent spi- 
rits who hail with delight every manifestation of 
improvement that tends to exalt mankind, would 
have met a two-fold gratification at the Society’s 
dinner table. In addition to substantial viands, 
might here be found a rare collection of choice 
vegetables, several new and valuable kinds of po- 
tatoes, beets, turnips, squashes, beans, tomatoes, 
&c. &c., all presented in the most inviting style, 
affording an instructive lesson even to the already 
good housewife. The bountifi! products of the 
season, through the influence of the nymph Pomo. 


na, gave the means of loading their table with | 


what colloquial, still the interest of those present 
would be the more excited. This most important 
class of our community possess a fund of common 
sense, nay knowledge ; and clear and distinct ideas 
were never known to exist unattended by a com- 
mand of language suited to their correct expres- 
sion. 

This first experiment of the Society on their 
/new plan having met with the deserved approba- 
tion of the moral and enlightened portions of the 
community, promises well for the future. 

A SPECTATOR. 

Worcester, Sept. 29th, 1840. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


F LANGUAGE USEFUL FOR 
FARMERS. 

We once heard a disputation on the utility of 
‘the knowledge of the languages for the farniers— 
rather a novel subject to be sure, to call people to- 
gether to listen to, yet it had the success to ‘ bring 
out a full house,’ and the spirit with which it was 
pursued was of so calm, yet of so thorough a na- 
ture, that the attention of the audience was actual- 
ly held, though not ‘in durance vile,’ through the 
whole of a session of several hours. And here we 
anticipate that the kind reader of our essays will 
| begin to imagine that we are ‘running off the 
track ’—that language ts not so much of a science 
as it might be. We, however, as we pursue the 
tenor of our way, can consider it in no other sense 
than as belonging to aclass of facts capable of in- 
vestigation, and of being reduced to system and 
order ; hence it is matter for scientific investiga- 
tion. In favor of the proposition that a knowledge 
of the ancient classics was beneficial to those en- 
gaged in terraculture, it was asserted that a man 
would hoe his potatoes more thoroughly, and a wo- 
man wash her dishes with greater speed and more 
neatness, when well versed in the Greek and Latin, 
than though they had no acquaintance with them. 
We certainly believe, that a well educated man 
will discharge all the duties of life, however meni- 
al they may be, more to his own mind and interest 
and to the general acceptation of others, than one 
whose days of childhood and leisure moments of 
| youth and maturer years, have been spent in a sort 
of * brute unconscious gaze,’ investigating nothing 


, THE SCIENCE O 


to know ; and as for an ignorant woman, ah, she is 
a perfectly unendurable commodity, one that we 
can in no wise fellowship—in far too many cases 
an invidious gossip, a thing pretendedly well ac- 
|quainted with all of other people’s matters, and 
| much better acquainted with their needs and wants 
than themselves. 

A knowledge of the ancient languages is essen- 





French and Isabella grapes, a great variety of | tially necessary, to some extent at least, for all 


pears and apples, both foreign and domestic, which 
have been brought into notice of late by our inde- 
fatigable horticulturists; green and white fleshed 
melons, from seed procured at Minorca, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Naples and Rome. The display 
of peaches must at this season be limited to the 
Heath, late York and some others. With a profu- 
sion of such blessings before them, no foreign aid 


was required to bring out the Attic eloquence of | were there no remedy. 


those who were called upon and encouraged by the 
happy efforts of the venerable President: much 
valuable instruction mizht naturally be looked for 
from such a body of practical farmers. Although 
their style of address inight unavoidably be sume- 


| who would familiarize themselves with the natural 
|sciences. Herbs and plants, and indeed every 
| subject of natural history may, and indeed in innu- 
| merable cases do, have different provincial names, 
| in all regions, varying frequently in passing over a 
| very small extent of territory. With such a state 
| of things existing, it would be almost impossible to 
| arrive at a proper conclusion with regard to things, 
The Latin and Greek very 
happily lend their aid to extricate us from this state 
of things, for to a greater or Jess extent they are 
| languages studied by all civilized nations. Hence 


| they are cominon languages, known and understood 
‘every where; and for this reason the scientific 


unless the things that it is east necessary for them | 


| names of the subjects of history are given in them, 
/merely to prevent a confusion of tongue. We 

now take it for granted that a farmer should be ac- 
|quainted with the natural sciences, and if so, a 

knowledge of the languages may be conceived in- 
| dispensably necessary to his success, But of all 
ithings a man should be thoroughly versed in the 
| knowledge of his own tongue. What horrid absur- 
| dities would often escape his utterance if this were 
linvariably possessed by him! What ‘running to 
and fro’ and gathering together of misplaced words 
}and unmeaning sentences would be avoided if this 
| were the fact! Let it be investigated as a science, 
| let all its parts and bearings be brought together, 
| and each part put in its appropriate place, and the 
| beautiful system of facts which science every where 
| developes, will appear. 

But there are excellencies found in the study of 
the classics, aside from those which their use in the 
other sciences require, which render them worthy 
of investigation. They have a style worthy as a 
model for present times ; their historical relations 
are of a pure and interesting character, possessing 
excellencies of which they are sadly shorn in most 
translations. ‘The Georgics of Virgil, though they 
may contain some antiquated notions, appropriate 
to the age and country in which they were written, 
should be known and read by every farmer in their 
original dress, not only as relics of an age long 
since buried, but as containing, at least, sound max- 
ims, worthy to be enforced by a people who claim 
higher precedence to knowledge and experience 
than he who wrote them, and his approving con- 
temporaries. 

Yours, truly, 

Mount Osceola. 


W. B. 


For the New England Farmer. 


DESTRUCTION OF ROSE-BUSH INSECTS. 
Windham, N. H., Sept. 30, 1840. 

| Messrs J. Breck § Co.—Gentlemen—The name 

| of the Chairman of the Committee on Flowers of 

| the Mass. Horticultural Society not being by me, 

I address you, with a certain prescription for the 

destruction of insects attacking rose bushes, leav- 

ing the bush unharmed, which has been tested by 
| several years experience. 

When the stock, stem and leaves have been lite- 
rally covered, a sprinkling of Scotch snuff, alias yel- 
low snuff, has dispossessed them. If possession is 

| regained, which has very rarely occurred with me, 

| a second dose has ended the contest. 

Why should not snuff be effective, when the na- 
sal twang of the human subject, under the volunta- 
ry infliction of this narcotic poison, bears such sad 
testimony of its destructive power ? 

Yours, S. FESSENDEN. 











Silk.—The importance of the manufacture of 
silk is shown by the annual official statement of 
the commerce of the United States. From that 
document it appears the value of silks imported 
during the year ending the 30th of September last, 


was $23,139,823 
Sewing silk, 809,534 
| Total, $23,949,357 


This is nearly double the amount of any other 
article imported in the United States, and an enor- 
mous sum to pay for a single article in one year— 


WM. Y. Sun. 
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LUCERNE 

In our previous volumes, several articles on the 
character and cultivation of this plant have already 
been given to our readers ; but we cannot resist 
the high praises given it, and select another from 
the many we find in our cotemporaries. We are 
not aware of any attempt to cultivate itin Ken- 
tucky, but we believe that it would prove very use- 
ful. ‘The excellencies of this grass are its great 


—(Medicago sativa.) 


product and long continuance—yielding from three | 
to five, sometimes even eight tons per acre, and | 


continuing from one sowing from six to ten years, 
depending upon situation and soil, and a proper 
preparation of the ground at the sowing. Tt re- 
sists the effect of drought, by means of its long, 
deep growing roots. It is best used by assoiling ; 
that is, cutting and feeding it green; or by (tether 
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| rich soil; this is by no means the fact; indeed I out suffering the least injury from it. Those crops 
, have known several attempts to raise it on such fail, grew on white sand, with not a particle of earth 
,in consequence I think of this very circumstance ; | to be seen in its composition, and there were, of 
but a suitable soil is quite necessary, and what that course, no weeds to impede its growth; but, at the 
is, ig not sometimes easily definable beforehand ; | depth of several feet, this bed of sand was found 
but experiments on a small scale will soon point | resting upon a substance of fine light mould, into 
thei» out, The subsoil for this crop is of much | which the roots had penetrated and produced crops 
more importance than the surface, and the most | which were truly astonishing in their bulk and vig- 
prolifie crops have been obtained from soils sup- or; and upon these fields it had been customary 
posed too barren to produce any profitable yield to tether cows during the whole summer, for ages, 
| whatever, Ashes form an excellent top-dressing | without manure, and yet no diminution of its 
| for lucerne, es they contain no seeds of weeds, and | strength was ever dreampt of. During the whole 
| this is a circumstance of incalculable importance | of the winter, not a blade of Jucerne was to be 
to its future well being: all other manures should seen, the roots had all been covered by a light coat 
| be applied during the frosts of winter, for before of sand, which had been blown up from the beach: 
| the seeds of the weeds, which might be contained | this protected the crop from the frosts; and very 
/in them, can vegetate in the spring, the Incerne early in the spring, the shoots of lucerne would be 





has started, and will then keep the lead; and when 
the crop has taken full possession cf the soil, noth- 
ing appears more tenacious of life, or equal to cope 
with it, especially during a season of drought, 
when all other vegetation has disappeared from the 
face of the earth; then, I have often known it to 


ing’) confining tie animal to be fed, to a very small 
space at one time, or inhay. In the last mention- 
ed it is treated as clover, but the first is the way in | 
which we suppose it would be most profitable to us, | 
An acre, or two acres sown near the stable, would | 
furnish the horses with an abundance at every feed | 


from May to October. We would be glad to heer 
of some one trying the experiment, if no more, We 
are informed that the seed cost from twentyfive to 
thirty cents per pound.—Franklin Farmer. 


Lucernr.—As we have expected, and as it de- 
serves, this plant is attracting more of the public 
attention. This is the result of the merits of the 
plant itself, and a growing disposition among agri- 
culturists to diversify their crops more than they 
have done heretofore, and especially to make, as 
it is their obvious interest te do, better provision 
in the way of grasses and roots. 

A very sensible writer ina late number of the 
Farmer’s Cabinet, who is justly impressed with the 
great value of lucerne, and who has evidently been 
a close observer of its character and habits, makes 
in regard to its cultivation the following remarks. 
—Imer. Farmer, 


« My experience in raising this astonishing crop 
has been pretty extensive, and as I have long been 
convinced that it is pectiiarly suitable to many 
parts of this country, | would detail a mode in the 
culture, which, in suitable situations and under fa- 
vorable circumstances would, | am convinced, be 
attended with perfect success. 

The land designed for it should be summer-fal- 
lowed, the weeds being carefully gathered after 
every ploughing, and not a moment should be lost 
in bringing forward as many crops of seed-weeds 
as possible, by frequent ploughings and harrow- 
ings, turning them down as fast as they come. 
Before the last ploughing, a covering of well-rotted 


manure should be spread on the land, and this be- | 


ing turned in, the seed, twelve or fourteen pounds 
per acre, should be sown broadcast, in| August or 
September, unaccompanied with any crop, and be 
immediately rolled in, In the middle and southern 
States there would be no danger of its being injur- 
ed by the winter cold, provided it’ be protected by 
the usta quantity of snow, end although the weeds 
which might still remain in the soil, may spring up 
with the lucerne, yet as they would be prevented 
from crowing in the winter, that crop would shoot 
earlier in the spring than they, and would soon 
out-top and overgrow them; while four or five cut- 
tines of the Iucerne during the next summer would 
prev nt these weeds from obtaining even a chance 
of success, 

jt is a mistaken idea that lucerne requires a 


ery twentyfour hours, It has been the custom in 
| seine places, to raise the crop ona seed bed, and 
| transplant the roots, but this is changing the na- 
| ture of the plant, for its peculiar characteristic—a 
tap-rooted plant—is thus destroyed ; and however 
| much it might thereafter flourish on good soils, it 
is not so fitted to pump up, from the depth of twelve 
or fourteen feet, moisture sufficient to sustain a 
crop of eleven tons per acre, during the hottest 
season of the year; nor is it, after that, so well 
able to cope with the weeds, as its strength is nev- 
er so great as when its roots are deep, and forms a 
woody crown about three inches in diameter, bid- 
ding defiance even to the ploughshare, and seem- 
ing to gain strength from the roughest treatment. 

Nor is the very general practice of drilling the 
| seed, and keeping the rows clear of weeds by the 
hoe, at all to be recommended; it is thus made to 
flourish, but it is at the cost of too much labor and 
expense ; nor have I ever known a hoed crop at 





‘all to be compared with very many that [ have | 
|seen broadcast, and which had been raised with | 


little expense or labor. The observation, at page 
| 258, vol. 3, of the Cabinet, that unless the lucerne 
‘crop is sown in drills, and kept clear by hoeing, it 
| will never answar to the farmer, is erroneous— 
nothing can be farther from the fact—thick sowing 
in the autunin or late suminer on a clean and suita- 
ble soil, will render quite unnecessary drilling and 


| 
| hoeing ; and will insure larger crops than can be. 


obtained by any other mode of management. 
Lucerne has been denominated an impatient 


well or with less trouble; the seeds start in a very 
few days, and the growth of the plants is at first as 
decided and rapid as the common red clover; but 
it mnst be admitted that after this, itseems ready 
to give way to a crop of weeds, and the inost prom- 
‘ising prospect is often destroyed in a few days. 
| But to those who are acquainted with its habits, 


‘the cultivation is neither dificult or hazard 


ous, and 
when it once decides the question “to grow or not 
to grow,” in the affirmative, there is no crop on 
earth that can at all keep pace with it; and it is 
then a crop for thereabouts. The best 
‘crops which T ever knew, were those which grew 
'on the sea shore, not two feet from high water 


; > ° 
}mars—nay. have known it grow and flour sh on 
|the sea beach, overflown by every spring tide, with- 


life, or 


| shoot away at the rate of two inches in height ev- | 


crop, but on suitable soils, nothing succeeds so | 


found penetrating it in all directions, like aspara- 

| gus plants, and ina few days they would spread 
ithe surface like a carpet, furnishing, in about the 
space of two weeks, excellent food for cattle of ev- 
ery description, and upon which hogs would fatten. 
fit for slaughter ; it being remarkable that these 
last, after masticating even the woody stalks of 
the plant, would not eject any portion of it, but 
i swallow the whole.” Vir. 


RECLAIMED MEADOWS. 

There are in all parts of our country more or 
less lands called swamps, bogs, or bog-meadows, 
/as they may happen to be bare, or productive of a 
little worthless grass. Now such spots are usual- 
ly the richest part of a farm, being points on which 

for ages the most valuable parts of the surrounding 

| fields, the salts, manures, and fertile mould, have 
| been centred, and where they bave been preserved 
!as in close reservoirs ready to reward the hand and 
the labor that, directed by skill, should endeavor 
to turn them to account in the cultivation of land, 
| One of the surest indications of an improved ag- 
| riculture in this country, is the notices that fre- 
quently meet our eyes in the contemporary jour- 
nals, as well as those furnished for the Cultivator, 
of the reclamation of these long neglected places, 
and their extreme productiveness when brought un- 
der cultivation. They are found not only to be 
reservoirs of the richest manures, requiring only to 
have the acidity which such wet places are sure to 
give the vegetable matter collected in them, cor- 
rected by lime or fermentation, by mixture with 
other manures, but by proper treatment, to be ca- 
pable of giving crops of roots or grass of the most 
luxuriant kind. 

If it is desirable to convert the earth of these 
natural meadows into manure, the best method is 
to draw it in the summer or fall to the barn yard, 
which should be covered to the depth of at least a 
foot with the transported material, This will ab- 
sorb the liquid manure of the yards, be mixed by 
ithe feet of the animals, with the long manure made 

from waste stalks, hay, straw, &c., and in the 
spring when wanted for the crops, will be found 
nore valuable than barn yard manure usually is. 

If it is desired to cultivate the earth where it is, 
or convert the swamp into first rate tillable land, 
thorough draining in every part must be attended 
_to, or nothing can be done-to advantage. If made 
dry enough for the plough, let the surface be fully 
pulverized with that implement. If bogs or brush 
abound, they must be grubbed and burned, and a 
| dressing of lime or ashes, or even mere common 
| sand or gravel, will produce an excellent effect. — 


Alb. Cult. 
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COWS HOLDING UP THEIR MILK. 

Mr Editor—Sir: I am not inthe habit of writing 
for any publication, but as I have just commenced 
farming with my father, who is one of the best 
managers of the old school, | feel very much inte- 
rested in whatever I see or hear relative to the 
management of a farm. 


treating a cow that holds up her milk on taking 
away the calf, or at any other time. In the first 


place he ascertains what kind of food the cow likes | 


best; whether it be meal, oats or potatoes:—he 


takes the food and coaxes her to one corner of the! 
yard or into the stable; gives it, and begins to 


milk :—if the cow refuses to give her milk, he tries 
the same the second time, and has always succeed- 
ed to get the milk as freely as from any other cow, 
unless the food was neglected, or contained some- 
thing which she did not like. 
young cow last winter: she had her calf quite 
early in the spring: on taking away the calf she 


held her milk, giving it down only once in two or 


three days: he tried several experiments, (not lik- | 


ing the trouble of feeding,) till the cow was nearly 
dry: finding none of them effectual, he began to 
feed, and never has been troubled since. The cow 
says, no supper no milk. This 


ways succeeded in getting the milk as freely as 
from any other cow. J.C. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CANKER WORM TROUGHS. 


Mr Colman—Dear Sir:—Having a few apple. 


trees that I wished to protect from the ravages of 
the canker worm, I was induced to make a trial of 
the lead troughs recommended by yourself and oth- 
ers, and now in pretty general use. I have found 
them answer the purpose very well: they have so 
far protected my trees from the worms: but I have 
receitly discovered that worms and other bad in- 
sects have bedded themselves in the cotton between 
the lead and the tree: the bark appears to be con- 
siderably eaten and dead, and | am apprehensive 
that the trees have sustained serious injury. I 
have heretofore had great confidence in these leads 
as an effectual remedy, but did not for a moment 
suspect there was danger of any damage or difli- 
culty from such a source. Now [am satisfied that 
they will do as much hurt as good, unless this dif- 
ficulty can be obviated. I have thought of a reme- 
dy, but prefer that the maker or inventor of the 
article should suggest one himself, before [ expose 
my own ignorance. 

If you consider these remarks of any conse- 
quence, you can insert them in the N. E. Farmer, 
and oblige one and perhaps more of your 


Oct. 1, 1640. SUBSCRIBERS. 





the 
the 
ad- 
the 


There have been frosts recently all over 
country as far south as Charleston. Happily 
protracted warm weather of the past summer 
vanced crops so rapidly that they were out of 


way, or nearly so, before Sir Jack showed his teeth. | 


—Bost. Times. 


If, says the Boston Times, ‘the undevout astro- 
nomer is mad,’ the undevout gardener must be a 
lusus nature. 


I thought I might be of | 
use to some one by giving my father’s mode of | 


My father bought a_ 


is the fourth or) 
fifth cow of this deseription he has had, and has al- | 
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FARMER’S FESTIVAL. 
The Exhibition at Georgetown on Wednesday, 
|by the Essex Agricultural Society, was well sus- 
tained. In many respects it far exceeded any 
thing of the kind heretofore witnessed in the coun- 
ty. The number and character of the animals ex- 
hibited was worthy of the occasion. 


| 


farmer are not second to 
the attention of the public. 


that the pursuits of the 
any other in awakening 


It is pleasing to see so lively an interest manifest- | 


ed in the promotion of objects so directly calcula- 
ted to benefit society. It is pleasing also to wit- 
ness individuals of every creed and party, cordially 
co-operating without jealousy, for the general good. 

There were 18 teams engaged in the ploughing 
match, and their work received the highest encomi- 
ums from the committees. 

Four and twenty pair of working oxen were en- 
tered for premiums—several of which were of the 
very first class of this useful animal. 

The show of fat cattle was meagre, there being 

‘but one decent ox among the number. In a coun- 
ty so fond of good living andso able to afford it, 
this is not as it should be. 
Of bulls, there was a great display of fine ani- 
| mals—more than 20 being on the ground. Some 
| of these were equl to any we have seen elsewhere. 
| About 10 pairs of steers were exhibited, some of 
which were of the first class. 

Of milch cows, the exhibition was superb. There 
were 13 cows entered for premium and several oth- 
ers for exhibition. 
and what was said of them, we should think our 


| this most valuable animal. We know not how 
they can better promote their own interest, than by 
careful attention to the selection and feed of their 
milch cows. 

There were 24 heifers exhibited, that promised 
to equal their mothers. 

Of calves, there were but few—no premium be- 
ing offered for them until they have passed the first 
year—it being impossible to judge of their value 
at maturity. 

Of swine, as heretofure, Essex will not yield the 
palm to any one. The exhibition of this class 


many of them approached very near perfection. 


Those of the Berkshire breed had the preferenee. | 


There was a very fair exhibition of the products 
of the dairy; there being about a dozen entries for 
the premiums offered for butter, and four for cheese. 
We understood the committee to speak of tiie but- 
ter as much superior to that of former years. 

In the hall for domestic manufactures we notic- 
ed a rich exhibition of useful articles. The num- 
ber of entries was about 149, comprising the usual 
variety, ‘Phe display of hearth rugs was highly 
creditable to the taste and industry of those who 
made them. Among the erticles exhibited was 
silk gown made by a lady 
| from silk of her own raising. 


a 
now {3 years of age, 

The chairman of the 
suggested Trustees 


| the expediency of offeringa premium to that young 


committee oleasantly to the 
\lady who should produce a similar gowa, as her 
that 
fcould be given tothe best young farmer in thi 


jowno handiwork ; and then as the best reward 


county, the young lady herself. 

A great variety of fruits were exhibited from va- 
rious parts of the county; and a beautiful display 
of flowers by several public-spirited gentlemen 
from Salem. 


And the num- | 
ber of those present to examine them, indicated | 


Judging from their appearance | 


| farmers are learning to put a proper estimate on | 


of | 


animals, of the various kinds, was very numerous, | 


There were various entries for the promiums of- 
fered for crops, cultivation of mulberry trees, ex- 
| periments, &e., the reports on which will not be 
matured until the close of the year, 

The address by Mr Huntington was replete with 
good taste and sound instruction, and will be re- 
ferred to by our young men as a valuable guide in 
their pursuits of life. 

The Society were favored with a beautiful hymn 
from Mr Lunt, of Newburyport. 

On the whole, although much more might have 
been done, there is no good reason for complaint 
of this exhibition, r. 

Danvers, Oct. 1, 1840. [Salem Gaz. 


Agricultural Papers.—Nothing has contributed 
so much to the improvement of agriculture in our 
country as this class ef publications. No farmer 
is so poor that he can afford to without one. 
They serve as the vehicle by which a vast amount 
of information is disseminated, and the experience 
of a large number of practica! men is brought into 
active operation. ‘To ‘ book farmer,’ is not 
now as formerly, aterm of reproach, and few far- 
mers of intelligence in the country are now asham- 

(ed of the title. These publications have induced 
a spirit of inquiry, and if all men engaged in agri- 
culture cannot become experimental farmers, still 
they may profit largely from the experiments of 
those who can. Another good arising from them 
has been, to induce men no lenger blindly to fol- 
low in a beaten track, because their fathers did so 
| before them, but to inquire for themselves the rea- 
son why certain causes produce certain effects, and 
to endeavor to learn from them some new modes of 
application. The great and paramount importance 
of the agricultural interest is now fully demonstra- 
ting itself, and he should indeed be regarded as a 
benefactor to his country, who shall conduce in any 
degree to the improvement of that interest. — Phila- 
delphia North American. 


do 


be a 


Setting Fruit Trees. —Mr Editor: | wish to say 
a few words through your useful paper respecting 
the time for setting fruit trees. Many suppose 
that it is almost useless to set them in the autumn, 
on account of their liability to be killed by the 
frost. 

Having for several years had opportunities for 
constant observation, I am satisfied that all sorts of 
trees, vines and plants, may be as safely transplan- 
ted in the fall as in the spring, if done somewhat 
earlier than they are usually done in this vicinity. 

An instance came under my notice in this town, 
large number of trees (about fifty) were 

and the owner hay- 
ing occasion to remove f them about six 
weeks after, they were found to have thrown out 
the roots, These 
prepared for and 
not one of the whole were lost; while those which 
ure not set till the last of November, 
have no tine to take root before the ground is clos- 
ed by the frost, and in that way many of them are 
lost.—.Vassachuselts Spy. 


where a 
set in the middle of October, 
some o 
extremities of 


fibres from the 


having a firm hold were winter, 


middle or 


Birds.—Birds have often seemed to me like the 
messengers from earth to heaven—charged with the 
| homage and gratitude of nature, and gifted with 

the most eloquent of created voices to fulfi] the 
| mission.— Bulwer. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Oct. 7, 1840. 


NEW HAVEN AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

The New Haven County Agricultural Society, of 
Connecticut, held their anniversary on Wednesday, the 
30th ult. This Society has for a length of time Jain dor- 
mant; but by the liberal exertions of some spirited 











dition, showing excellent keeping, and likewise for very 
skilful training. It would be difficult’ to conceive of a 
show of this kind in this respect more gratifying or hon- 
orable. 

At two o'clock an address was delivered in the church ; 
the reports were read and the premiums announced.— 
The proceeds of one of the farms presented for premi- 
um, exceeded 40U0 dollars ; the size of the farm was 
168 acres 


farms, which was drawn up with great care, and shall 


We are promised a copy of the report on 


lay it as soon as received before our readers. 
We should be glad to extend our remarks, but must 





friends of public improvement, was last year waked up; | 
and has distinguished itself by its exhibitions of the last | 
and the present year. 
The exhibition of the Horticultural Society took place 


of the State House, the hall and | 


several rooms of that building being devoted to that pur- 


| 


| 
quisite taste, and with its flowers and fruits presented in | 


in the second story 
pose. The hall was arranged and decorated with ex- 


‘ f is } 
the evening a beautiful display, almost a fairy palace. | 
The apples and pears were uncommonly fine. The | 
PE | ) 
peaches were handsome though not numerous, on ac- 


count of the lateness of the season. ‘lhe-show of grapes, 


especially considering that all were raised in the open 
air, was admirable. 


There were various other speci- 
mens of fruit, which we have not room t» particularize. 

The bouquets of flowers were done up with a taste- 
fulness of arrangement we have never seen surpassed ; 
and evidenced the skill of the cultivators. The show 
of culinary vegetables, carrots, beets, parsnips, turnips, 
potatoes, celery, salsafy, the egg plant, and the larger 
fruits, such as musk and water melons, and tomatoes of 
several varieties, sweet potatoes and other vegetables, 
which do not at this moment occur to us, and squashes 
of various kinds, we must say has never been equalled 
within our knowledge ; and we do not believe could be 
surpassed in any part of the country. 

The agricultural rooms, distinct from the horticultural 
rooms, presented on Wednesday a truly magnificent 
exhibition of field products, with the exception of the 
smaller grains. Of these there was but a single sample 
of wheat, several samples of rye, and some of oats and 
buckwheat. The show of wheat and rye was quite in- 
ferior; one sample of oats very good ; the buckwheat 
likewise was good. The show of vegetables was here 
considerably extended, and of the very finest description ; 
and the display of Indian corn of various kinds wasrich, 
far beyond any thing we have ever witnessed. 

The pens were well filled with cattle. In young 
stock and in fat catile the exhibition was quite limited, 
though there were two yoke of fat cattle which deser- 
vedly attracted much attention, Many milch cows 
were presented of very promising appearance, though 
of 
improved Durham Short-Horns there was a numerous 
and beautiful herd exhibited by Mr H. Whitney, of New 
Haven, and Mr Townsend, of East Haven. A Short- 
horned bull and an imported cow, of Mr Whitney, e- 
qual the best animals that we have ever seen. Mr 
Townsend's stock was excellent. 


no particular account of their products was given. 


The exhibitions of the day were distinguished by a 
team of more than three hundred yoke of working ox- 
en from the neighboring towns. The cattle, with scarce- 
ly an exception, were almost all red and marked every 
where with the Devon blood. ‘There were many ani- 
mals of pure Devon, we presume descended from the 
stock presented some years since by Mr Coke, now 
Lord Leicester, one of the best breeders of Devons in 
England, to the Messrs Hurlbut, of Connectient. The 
cattle were not only remarkable for their size, color and 
form, but likewise, and particularly, for their high con- 


| open seven days. 





withhold them. The exhibitions both of the Horticu!- 
tural and Agricultural Societies, passed off with singu- 
Jar success, and conferred much honor on those enter- 
prising and public-spirited gentlemen, who have given 
their time and labor and energies to make the occasion 
what it should be. H.C. 





DEFERRED NOTICES. 


Bunker Hitt Monumenr Fair.—This wus continued 
The amount paid for entrance money 
at fifty cents the first day, and twentyfive cents the suc- 
ceeding days, amounted to ten thousand dollars. Near- 
ly forty thousand admissions were granted. The most 
important point is understood to have been gained: the 
sum realized from admissions and sales, and from pub- 
lic-spirited contributions, though not yet announced, is 
said to meet the expectations of these who got up this 
very agreeable mode of picking people’s peckets with 
their full and delighted consent. It will be quite a jubi- 
lec in the State when the cap-stone is fixed upon this 
magnificent shaft. H.C. 
Horticucturat Exuipitioy.—The Marsachusetts 
Horticultural Society in their turn, feasted the eyes of 
the public with a splendid exhibition of plants and flow- 
ers and fruits, which did the highest honor to the culti- 
vators. The show of Dahlias was remarkably gay and 
brilliant. Of the fruits, we could judge only by the 


eyes; but we have no doubt they were found equally” 


grateful to the taste. 

This Society has conferred immense benefits npon 
the community in what it has done to improve the pub- 
lic taste; to refine the moral sentiments of society by 
presenting to their admiration the most beautiful crea- 
tions of nature ; and to increase the comforts of life and 
contribute to the public health by maltiplying simple 
and innocent luxuries, m the form of delicious fruits. 

Such an exhibition of flowers, fruits, and fine vegeta- 
bles may well make us satisfied with even our harsh 
climate ; and abate all envy of the tropical regions, with 


H.C. 


their genial suns and their burning fevers. 
VeGEeTaBLe StramerR.—We would call the attention 
of the agricultural community te the advertisement in 
this day’s paper of the Vegetable Steamer, invented by 
Dr. J. Wright Warren, of this city. It is a cheap, com- 
paet article, of cast iron, and an apparatus which, for 
economy, will we think supercede all others for the pur- 
pose of steaming vegetables for stock ; alvo, heating wa- 
ter, cooking, &e. J.B. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Oct. 3, 1840. 
The exhibition of Dahlias today was one of the finest 
displays of superb specimens that were ever seen in the 
Society’s rooms. 
exhibitors : 


The following are the names of the 


From Mr Walker, upwards of a hundred biooms— 
among them Fire Bal! and Suffolk Hero were splendid ; 





from J. J. Low, 25 blooms ; from J. Stickney, about 60 
splendid flowers—among which we noticed Essex Ri- 
val, Miss Johnson, and Ne plus Ultra—all extra; froin 
J. Breck & Co., 50 blooms; from S. Sweetser, upwards 
of 50 blooms ; from M. P. Wilder, about a hundred fine 
flowerz—Yorkshire Hero, Topaz and Premier were very 
beautiful ; from Hovey & Co., 50 blooms—among them 
a splendid Royal Standard; from D. MeIntire, 40 fine 
blooms—Castander, large anid fine; from J. L. L. F. 
Warren, 30 blooms; T. Mason, 40 flowers ; J. A. Ken- 
rick, 20 flowers ; and John Howe, 20 flowers, 

Bouquets were also furnished by Messrs Walker, W. 
Kenrick and J. Hovey. 

NOTICE. 

If the weather continues fair the next week, it is the 
intention of the cultivators of the Dahlia to have an ex- 
hibition on Saturday, the 10th—at which tine prizes 
will be awarded for blooms in classes, as follows : 

Class I. Best 12 blooms (dissimiiar.) 

2d* 12 

Class II. Best 6 dissimilar blooms. 

2d‘ 6 

Class III. Best flower of any class. 

2d * “ 

A prize can be taken in each class, all of which are 
open to cultivators. The prizes will be preportioned to 
the number of entranees, viz: For Class I., $1 ; 
Ciass II., 50 cents ; Class I1[f., 25 cents. 

The flowers must all be in the room and arranged for 
the judges by 10 1-2 oclock, or they will be excluded 
from premium. C. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 
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RXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

From L. P. Grosvenor, Esq.; fine specimens of Green 
Sylvanche and Urbaniste pears; also, Wilkinson, Dr. 
Hunt's Connecticut, Passe Colmar, and a kind unknown. 
Also, specimens of the Chandler apple, from the seed- 
ling trees. 

From Turell Tufts, Esq., Medford ; specimens of a 
beautiful red apple, now at maturity—unknown to the 
committee. 

From Lemuel Dana, Esq., Dedham ; a dark red win- 
ter apple—name unknown to the committee. 

From Hon. E. Vose ; fine specimens of Winter War- 
den pears and Hawthorndean apples. 

From John D. Wolf, Esq., Brighton; two varieties of 
apples, large and handsome ; sent to the Society as the 
Seeknofurther and Baldwins: unknown to the commit- 
tee as such. 

From 8S. G. Whiting, Fsq, Dedham; a large seed- 
ling Sugar Pear anda kind unknown to the committee, 
Jarge, and probably a good baking pear; also, the St. 
Michael pears. 

From Marshall P. Wilder, Esq; Thompson Pear, of 
superior flavor, fully answering the expectation of the 
committee, from the name it bears. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Esq. ; fine specimens of 
Isabella grapes. 

From Capt. Macendray, Dorchester; Pears—a fine 
specimen—name unknown. 

From Samuel Downer, Esq., Dorchester ; a fine spe- 
cimen of the Snow apple. 

From Mr Jabez Fisher, Brookline ; fine xpecimens of 
the Passe Colmar Pears. 

From Edward Sharp, Esq . Dorchester ; a fine epeci- 
men of Wilkinson pears. 

From Mr George Bird, Walpole ; a specimen of large, 
handsome, good flavored, red fall apples, now at matu- 
rity—name unknown. 

From George Lee, Esq, West Cambridge ; a speci- 
men of very large, handsome Ribstone Pippins. 
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From Mr John Dunklee, Prighton; Blue Pearmain 
7. 
‘rom J. Harris, Esq., Boston ; a fine specimen of St. 
Michael Pears—reminding the committee of the fruit as 
it was, twentyfive years since. 
From Gen. J. Newhall, Lynnfield ; a good specimen of | 
a seedling apple—fruit not in eating. This 
offered !5; jneuuum, but can be beter judged of when 
at maturity. 

From Mr Joseph Burrell, Quincy ; native seedling 
Pears, of his own production ; beautiful in appearance 
and fine in flavor, worthy of cultivation. The conunit- 
tee have named this the Burrell Pear. 


For the Coinmittee, 
BENJ. V. FRENCH 


. - ' 
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BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Oct. 5, 1840. 
Keported forthe New England Fariner. 

At Market 1025 Beet Cattle, 640 Stores, 3500 Sheep, 
and 1125 Swine. 

Piicrs.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week | 
were hardly sustained. We quote First quality, $5 50 a 
$5 75. Second quality, $5 00 a $5 2%. Third quality, | 
$3 75 a $4 75. 

Barrelling Cattle—Several lots of cattle were pur- 
chased for barrelling at $5 for Mess and $4 for No. 1. 

Stores.—Former prices were not sustained, and we re- 
duce our quotations. Yearlings, $6 a $9. Two Year 
Old $l2a $1850. Three Year Old, $22 a $27. 

Sheep —Salesquick. Lots $1 33, $1 50, $1 67, $1 84, 
$2 00, S2 25, $2 37, and $2 75. 

Swine —Sales quick at prices obtained last week.— 
Lots at 3.3 1-4 for sows and 4 a 4 1-4 for barrows. 
Selected lots, 31-444 1-2. At retail, from 4 to 5 1-2. | 








| 
| 











THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the ‘Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, weeks ending Sept. 27 and Oct. 4. 














Sept. 1840. | 7A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 21 52 58 48 N. 
Tuesday, 22 40 50 44 N. 
Wednesday, 23 40 70 56 S. E. 
Thursday, 24 50 61 53 S. E. 
Friday, 25 38 66 51 S. E. 
Saturday, 26 42 67 59 s. 
Sunday, 27 56 74 66 Ss. W. 
Monday, 28 46 68 52 N.E. 
Tuesday, 29 39 74 50 Ss. 
Wednesday, 30 47 72 51 e. 
Thursday, \ 56 56 54 | E. 
Friday, 2 61 62 59 E. 
Saturday, 3 60 74 60 | S. 
Sunitay, 4 38 a9 54 Ww. 











We have had an easterly storm of three days continuance, 
which we have not had before for a long time. 

















Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. For Sale 


A large quantity of superior European and 

American Urnamental Trees, wel! calculated 

for public places, or private grounds, with Fruit 

‘Trees embracing a great variety of the most ap- 

proved kinds and fine sizes. ‘The trees, and all 

other productions can now be selected and marked, and will 

be for warded to any place as seon as it will answer to re- 

move the same. 

Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap 

proved European and American varieties. 


Orders may be forwarded via. mail, addressed Messrs. 
WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with Messrs. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 
Brighton, August 12. 


PREMIUM ON PLOUGHS. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting | 
Agriculture, having stated, in their offer of premiums for the 
best Floughs. that notice would be given ef the time and 
place, at which the Committee would be ready to prove the 
ploughs; they do hereby give notice, that the Committee 
will be prepared with land and oxen, and will attend to the | 
duties assigned them, at Worcester, on TUESDAY, the 13th 
day of October next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Per order: BENJ. GUILD, Sec’y. 

Boston, Sept. 30, 1840. 2w 





BOX FOR EDGINGS. i 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,a lot of very su-| 
perior BOX. Oct. 6. | 


IMPROVED VEGETABLE STEAMER, 


j 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Just received at the N. &. Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, Dr Warren's Patent (vlinder Vegetable Steamer, 
for steaming all kinds of vegetables for Swine, Cattle, §&c. in 
large or small quantities. It can likewise be used for family 
purposes. 

A, the pipe for filling the boiler with water. 

B, safety valve for letting off extra steam, in case the pres- 
sure should get too high. 

C, steam pipe passing from boiler to cask 

D, pipe to supply the boiler with water from a cask or box 
which is to be placed in such manner as to keep the hoiler a 
bout two thirds full of water at all times, which answers as 
a complete self-regulator for supplying the boiler with water. 

The above cut is not a true representation of the boiler, as 
it appears at least ove half larger than it really 1s, in propor- 
tionto the cask. The boiler is merely a smal! size cylinder 
stove, with the fire inside, and surrounded by a sheet of wa- 
ter from which passes a steam pipe to the barrel or box, the 
cask or box can be removed so as to discharge the vegeta- 
bles without any alteration of the boiler or steam pipe. 

The steamer can be remeved from place to place without 
any difficulty. Wood or coal can be used, and a few cents 
worth of either will steam a large quantity of vegetables. A 
number of them have heen in operation, and found to give 


'WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 














universal satisfaction. 

Farmers and others are invited to cal! at our Warehouse 
and examine the article, which they will find to be a very 
neat and cheap apparatus for the purpose. Price $12, and 
with handles $13 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

No. 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston. 

September 30. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Gentlemen at a distance, wishing to purchase trees, are 
informed that we will select from the following nurseries 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plau's and Shrubs of every 
description that may be desired, and pay particular attention 
to their packing, and forward them to any part of the coun- 
try, 
From Messrs Winships’, Brighton 
William Kenrick's, Newton. 
John A. Kenrick’s, Do. 
S. & G. Hyde, Do. 
Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
Robert Manning, Salem 
J L.L F. Warren, Brighton. 
Breck & Co., Brighton. 


The present is the best time, to transplant all hardy trees 
and shrubs. 


Orders will be received for Plum, Pear and other Stocks, 
Hedge Plants, &c. 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
We would inform our customers and friends that we are | 
now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds, most of | 


! 


} which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine 


selected roots ; which we warrant to be of the 
of the growth of the present season. 
Agricultural Books. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Seed and Implement Catalogues sent to all applicants gra- 
tis, and all orders promptly atiended to, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CoO. 


dw 


purest quality 


j 


Boston, Sept. 29, 1840. 


The Lowell Journal, Worcester Spy, New Bedford Mercu- | 
ty, Yeoman’s Gazette, Northampton Courier, Providence 
Journal, Norwich Aurora, Essex Banner, Springfield Repub- 


lican are requested to insert the above 4 times. 








| PROM 10 
App.es, Winter, ‘ barrell 150) 1 76 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. } 550) 576 
ae. 50 5626 
| Beans, white, Foreign, | bushel 175) 226 
" ‘ Domestic, . | 200 250 
Beer, mess, | barrel 14.00) 14 50 
No. | ‘Pet 2 13 50 
prime, ie 10 00 
Beeswax, white, pound 37 40 
yellow, - 28 29 
Bristies, American, “3 35 70 
Burrer, shipping, a 12 18 
dairy, " Is 26 
Canw es, mould, 2 ae 14 
dipped, ve | 
sperm, 7 37 
Crerse, new milk, pound; 7 8 
Civer, dozen! 125) 160 
; . ; , | barrel | 
Bone Manvune, , . ; | bushel! | 32 
in casks, ” a7 
FreaTHENs, northern, geese, pound 
southern, geese, . “ 37 | 46 
Frax.(American) . . “ 9 \2 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, . quintal; 262) 275 
Bay, Chaleur, 0 225| 233 
Haddock, f “ 107| 125 
Mackerel, No. 1 barre] |13 00 | 13 25 
No. 2, - 1075/1100 
No. 3, ‘ ; - 600; 626 
\lewives, dry salted, No. i, sad 
Salmon, No.1, ‘ a 17 00 | 18 00 
Lour, Genesee, cush, . , ~ 512) 6 26 
Baltimore, Howard sireet, 6 5650, 6 62 
Richmond canal, “ 
Alexandria wharf, " 5 25 
Rye, : es 3 26 
Meat, Indian, in bhis. ‘ “« {312) 326 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel} 65 67 
southern flat, yellow, ee 61 62 
white, . “ 66/ 656 
Rye, northern, wp 65 67 
Barley, : ‘ ‘ we | 
Oats, northern, (prime) “ 40 42 
southern, . « | 98 32 
Gainostones, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough |18 00 19 00 
0. do. do. finished j28 0) 30 00 
Hams, northern, . : , : pound) 10 il 
southern and western, | 10 
Hay, best English, per ton, - }1600 1606 
Eastern screwed, 10 60 
| Hops, Ist quality, pound 20 25 
2d quality, . 20 
Larp, Boston, ws il 12 
southern, 2 ‘ , a: il 
} Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, . 26 28 
do. country do “ 23 26 
Baltimore city tannage, as 22 26 
do. dry hides, . 1 22 
New York red, light, “ 19 20 
Boston, do. slaugliter, “ 21; 2 
Boston dry hides, - “s is | 20 
Lime, best sort, . , cask 75' 80 
Mo asses, New Orleans, gallon 20; w@ 
Sugar House, s 9 
Oi, Sperm, Spring, 06 100; 103 
inter, “ 110) 112 
Whale, refined, “ 40) 46 
Linseed, American, “ | 
Neat’s Foot, , ‘ ’ ad 95 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 ths. 
Pork, extra clear, barre) | 17 @@ 
clear, ‘ | 16 00 
Mess, ad 14 50; 15 60 
Prime, . * (13 00 | 14 00 
Seevs; Herd’s Grass, ‘ |bushel; 400; 460 
Red Top, southern, . be 70 60 
northern, , = 1 6@ 
Canary, “ 200) 226 
Hemp, ° ‘ iat 225; 250 
Flax, . . ‘ . 6 200) 260 
Red Clover, northern, pound, 13 14 
Southern Clover, ; ° ad 16 
Soap, American, Brown, . : “ 4 6 
" Castile, “ 12 13 
TALLow, tried, “ 84 5 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, ; y pr M. 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 45 48 
American, full blood, washed, " 40 46 
do. 3-4ths do. “ 40 
do. 1-2 do. " 35 38 
do. 1-4 and common, “ 35 w 
£_: ( Pulled superfine, ‘ es 42 465 
2% } No.1, 5 “ 3h 4e 
$3 4 No. 2, * 23 26 
z al | No. 3, = 18 20 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
TILLAGE. 

(Tis folly in the extreme to ull 
Extensive fields and tll ther ill; 
The farmer plense d, tay boast aloud 
His bushels sown, his acres ploughed, 
And pleased, indulge the cheering hope 
That time wall bring a plenteous crop ; 
Shrewd common sense sits laugiing by,— 
For when maturing seasons smile, 
Thin sheaves shali disappoint his toil. 
Advised, this empty pride expel; 
Til civree, and that litle ween. 
Of taxing, fencing, toil, no more 
Your ground requires when meh than poor ; 
And more one fertile acre yields, 
Than the huge breadth of birren fields. 
* Neat be your farins; ‘us long confessed 
The neatest farmer is the best. 
Each bog and marsh, industrious drain, 
Nor let vile balks deform the plain ; 
No bushes on your headland grow, 
For briars a sloven’s culture show. 
Neat be your barns, your houses neat, 
Your doors be clean, your court-yards sweet ; 
No moss the sheltering rouf enshroud, 
Nor wooden panes the window cloud, 
No filthy kennels foully flow, 
Nor weeds with rankling poison grow ; 
But shades expand and fruit trees bloom, 
And flowering shrubs exhale perfume ; 
With pales your garden ci:cle round ; 
Defend, enrich, and clean the ground ; 
Prize high the pleasing, useful rood, 
And fill with vegetables good.” 





From the Albany Cultivator. 


MAKING AUGER HOLES WITH A GIMLET 


‘My boy what are you doing there with that 
gimlet ?” said I the other morning to a flaxen hair- 
ed urchin, who was laboring away with all his 
might at a piece of board before him, “ Trying to 
make an augur hole!” was his reply, without rais- 
ing his eyes or suspending his operations. 

“ Precisely the business of at le 
the world, in this blessed year of our Lord 1840, is 
this making auger holes with a gimlet;’ I said to 
myself, as I walked musingly onward. 

Here is young A., who hus just escaped from the 
clerk’s desk behind the counter. He sports his 
mustaches; wears his hair long ; has acquired the 
power of being shaved ; a rattan; drinks 
champaign when he can command an X to pur- 
chase a bottle, and treat a friend to a dinner; talks 
large of the price current, fall of western stocks, 
and profits of banking; stands in his boots two 
inches taller than Astor or Appleton; and speaks 
of foreign exchanges as would Rothchild or Biddle. 
He thinks he is a great wan, when al! others know 
he is only making auger holes with a gimlet. 

Mr B. is a rabid politician. He has labored 
hard at caucuses, at ward and town meetings, lies 
has talked of the dear people till the words flow 
parrot like from his lips, and has done a ful] share 
of the dirty work of party for years. Office his 
been the lure held out to lead him onwards, and 
which has made him neglect his business, spend 
his time in hunting up recruits, drilling the retrac- 
tory, and qnalifying himself for bar-room argument 


carries 
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ast two-thirds of 





‘and stuu 


for him; he bas shaken hands with the president, 
‘and is a great man. 


A 
anu 


,gast aside ; 


that he 1s chasing wu jack o’lantern, 
‘ing auger holes with a gimlet. 

There is Miss C., who is really a pretty girl, and 
| who might become a woman, a man of sense would 
| be proud of. Now, she apes tue don in ald things 
|reads exciting novels, goes to the opera, adinires 
|Celeste’s dancing, has nearly ceased to blush at 
the most indecent nudity, lounges on sofas, glories 
in her idleness, keeps her bed tll noon, coquets 
with male animals as feminive as herself, imagines 
he is a belle, forgets that her father was a cooper, 
isps of high lite, and plebeian presumption, and 
is in @ fair way to ruin herself. 
her belief that an auger hole can be made by a 
| ginlet. 

Mr D., whom I have just passed, may be put 
down as a distinguished professor of the gimlet, 
| He was a farmer. His father left him a fine farm 
| free of incumbrance ; but speculation became rife, 
fortunes were made in a twinkling, and D. fancied 
“one thing could be done as well as another.” 
So he sold his farm, and bought wild lands in 
the prairies, and corner lots in lithographed cities ; 
and began to dream of wealth worthy of “ golden 
Ind.” Work he could not; it had suddenly be- 
come degrading. Who could think of tilling or 
being contented with a hundred acres of land, 
when thousands of acres in the broad west were 
waiting for occupants or owners. D. was not the 
man to do it, and he operated to the extent of his 
means. At last the land bubble broke; lithograph- 
ed cities were discovered to be mere bogs; and 
prairie farms, though the basis of exhaustless 
wealth, worthless unless rendered productive by 
labor. But D.’s beautiful farm is gone, and as he 
is now preparing on compulsion to become a pio- 
neer in the west, he feels that it is difficult to make 
augur holes with a gimlet. 

Mr E. is the representative of quite a class. 


‘#t he is mak- 


b 


8 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





jand his own obligations. Believing what cannot 


| be disputed, that love to God and good will to man, | 


| is the only true source of happiness, and feeling, as 
‘every benevolent mind must, a desire for the wel- 
fare of his race, he fancied himself called to de- 
clare these truths to the world; aud torsaking his 
| lapstone, his anvil, or his plough, became without 
delay an expounder of th» scriptures, a self-delega- 
‘ted instructor of mankind. He forgot that the age 


‘of miracles had ceased; and that the ability to | 


teach must now be acquired by the slow but neces- 
sary process of human learning. 
j have misgiving that he has mistaken his cali; and 
| will probably discover, when too late to rectify the 
\error, that he has spent the best half of his life in 
trying to make auger holes with a gimlet. 
OBSERVER. 








ILY ACINTHS. 


hie and Single Hyacinths of every color and shade. Also, 
Tulips of mixed sorts, Crown lnperials, and Lilies: they 
have also at their garden all the fine varieties of Ponies, 
| which will be furnished at ove day’s notice. Lilies and 

Peonies, and Crown Impertals, should be planted in August 
| or the first of September. We stat! receive a great variety 
jof Bulbous Roots, from Holland, in a few weeks, when no- 
| tice will be given. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
August 26. 





He will soon be used up, and | 
will then see, as others now do, | 


All this comes of 


He had his attention awakened to the subject of 
religion, and obtained new views of its 1mportance | 


He begins to | 


i ‘ j 
Tie suliseribers have recerved a large assortment of Dou- | 





| 
| 
| 


OCT. 7, 1*46. 


ip oratory. He can settle the affairs of| WRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 


‘the nation in a trice; diplomacy has no intricacies | 


Fruit Trees of all the different species— of the 

most celebrated kinds. These include Pears, 

Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c.—the trees of the 

Peach and Cherry, especially, are of the finest 

size, and in numbers abounding at this time, and 

|of varieties unsurpassed. The Catalogue of Fruit and 
| Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous Flow- 

“w 


; ‘- rent te all who apply: in that Cata- 
jering Plants, Wiss ve os ec nie 


? a 
| logue many of the very best kinds of fruits, so 1ar as prove,., 
| are particularly designated by a star. 


| 
} 
| 


| Also, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose 
| berries, and Mulberries for silk—Seotch Larch, Lindens, 
| Sycamores, Silver Firs, Willows, Elms — Honeysuckles, 
| Dahlias, splendid Pwonies, &c. &c ‘Trees when so ordered, 
will he securely packed for transportation to distant places, 
and all orders promptiy executed f | 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Sept. 9, 184. 
eptDi 


BONE MANURE 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
aiter ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 





| 
| 
| Orders for Pone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at the 
| Bone Mill, near ‘Tremont road, in tkoxbury, at the New 
| England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 
| North Market Street, or through the Post Office will inect 
with prompt attention. 
March 4, 1840 


NAHUM WAR)). 


HURTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 
and style, recently received fiom Liverpool and for sale at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


PATENT SPRING BALANCE, 
A few of those very convenient spring balances, for fami- 
ly use, a very simple contrivance for weighing small articles. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. . 
July 15. 





FENCE CHAINS, 

Just received from England, at the New England Agricul - 
tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable fer making the 
chain fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

July 15. 








BERKSHIRE HOGS. 
| The subscribers offer for sale a few pair of full blooded 


| Berkshire Hogs: also, pigs 7-8 blood, crossed with Mackay. 
Inguire at the New England Farmer office, or at their farm 
at Brighton. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

| July 9. 


GARD«NERS’ KNIVES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now ofier for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
| pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed. 
Also—a large assertment of Budding Knives, Grape 
| Scissors, &e. &e. 
April 22. 


TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr, 8 
| casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to 11 feet long, suitable tor 
| ploughing or draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


var 





TIE UP CHAINS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware 
i house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upeatiie, These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, issq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to be the safest 
| and most convenient mo le of fastening cows aud oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
| animal’s neck, and by a ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at !iherty to lie down 
| or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 
| July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





| THE NEW KNGLAAD FARMER 

| Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annun 
| payable at the end of the year—but those who pay wiih.n 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to ace 
duction of 50 cents. 
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